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How oft in silence, secretly, alone, 

We wander back along ilie traveled road 
Of life which lies behind in : There we strode 
t stjp; and there, with many a groan, 



We 



irre.1 ... 



way l! 



lour ; then again, a rill 
In brightness cheered us. All arc passed and gone, 
But not forgotten. Standing as we seem, 

Beside the wall which hi 
The long-lost past behind vis gives a hope 

And faithful promise of security, 
Bui none of ease ; or else there were no scope 
For trust in God, and life were but a dream. 

Chamber* Journal. 



Music— the First Element of Edu- 
cation. 

IT is specially essentia] that musical educa- 
tion should be commenced at as early 
a period in childhood as possible ; indeed, if 
n is properly shaped, commencing, 
.villi the discipline of the ear, 
only — there is hardly danger of erring in this 
respect on the side of jouth. Among all 
branches of human learning, there is not one so 
peculiarly adapted to the comprehension and 
requirements of childhood as music. It has 
the same affinity for the infant mind that the at- 
mosphere has for the lungs, or that the nectar of 
blossoms possesses for the bee. It flows into 
the unfolding intellect as gratefully and as re- 
freshingly as does its primitive food into the 
body of the infant. Unlike other mediums of 
idea, the child requires the aid of no interpreter 
to enable him to comprehend its intention. He 
raises no question as to the meaning of this or 
that word or sentence in the musical language. 
As soon as the sounds of music fall upon his 
ear, its periods and phrases are understood and 
enjoyed by him ; and with a far keener relish 
than by maturer minds, whose sensibility to 

ounds has become blunted by non-inter- 
course, or the employment of their fancies with 
subjects less harmonious and humanizing. On 

elation ol no other branch of human 
skill or learning do these phenomena attend. 
You may, for instance, exhibit a beautiful piece 
of penmanship to a child, but he does not per- 
ceive its merits, or comprehend its utility. Or 
even in that art which borders most closely upon 
music — you may show him a rare specimen, and 
he presently besieges you with questions as to 
the meaning of its forms and tints. And should 
you have occasion to explain that this is a lion, 
and that a church, you are next called upon to 
solve the equally important queries, "what is a 
lion?— what is a church?" and to unfohd the 



relation and consequence of lion and church to 
the world we inhabit. Not so with the forms 
which music presents through the medium of 
the ear. These results, and these alone, of every 
species of human science and learnii . 
mediately intelligible to the younger 
Their beauty and their utility are at once per- 
ceived and felt by the most infantile intellect. 
Hence we conclude that a child's ei 
should begin with music, as bi 
its necessities and apprehension. And we have 
no doubt that were this course to be adopted, 
much of the innocency, the unselfish an 
rous impulses of childhood, would be i 
and infused into the after character through the 
conservative influence of this art. 

In addition to the adaptedness on the part of 
music, there are physical tea 
the child that, with the urgency of fixed laws. 
point to music as the first material to be used in 
the structure of human education. In infancy 
and childhood the faculties which • 
quires are exceedingly active, sensith e 
tic. Imitation is busy in reproducing every 
species of sound which comes under its notice, 
and with an exactness and truth of character it 
in vain essays to reach in after years. While the 
ear is thus discerning, the eye is also quick — the 
fingers and the vocal organs are flexible-, and 
easily modelled. Invention, also, is active in 
constructing rhythmical forms and melodial 
phrases. In relation to the former, who has not 
noticed the extreme delight with which children 
will sometimes repeat together lor several min- 
utes in succession a string of nonsensical sylla- 
bles? We passed such a group the other day- 
One of the number had discovered a new 
rhythm, and himself and companions ■■ 
tensely absorbed in the enjoyment of demon- 
strating it. After watching them a little while. 
we left them repeating together in the most per- 
fect time the syllables. "lict-erty, fich-erty. 
Bam," which was con tinned in const,!' 
sion and in the same unvarying tone and ca- 
dence until we were out oi hearing. We quote 
this trifle for the purpose ol ren lering 
more intelligible. 

This subject opens a wide and interesting 
field of discussion, but our limits impel 
conclusion — in which we will express.. 
— that the teachings ofnatun 
little consulted in ; 
accustomed to consider thai 
most unimportant which nature has . 
the initiative in its universe of harm. 
beauty. And though in the outset 
life we are compelled, in a degree, to yield to 
the imperative demands of this law, yet even 
these lullabies of the nursery are of so uncouth 



and questionable a character as hardly to de 
i.mie, "musical" 

[ ecs of a compli- 
ance with nature's intention, as manifested in the 
physical cl. in. they are oftener, 

i. the precursors 
of a "seven years of famine" to the little sufferer, 
as it regards music. Those gentle virtues be- 
t hildhood, which music, as a natural 
nutriment, sfcrves so powerfully to invigorate, 
to themselves the last grain 
wheat which may be doled to them 
from the nursery, are henceforth permitted to 
imbibe such tone and temper as the jargon, 
ud discord of words and the com- 
mon-place bustle of life and selfishness ■ 
gender; until at some luture period of the 
stence, after his mental and bodil) 
faculties, appropriate to the art, have from dis- 
use become unapt, blunted and decayed, music 
presented to him. No longer, how- 
tnd interpreter of himself— 
of the universe— 
the Alpha , but as a ' 

brilliant insignificance, a gilded toy 
enough to amuse an idle hour to those that can 
be thus amie neral value or per- 

manent consequence. Thus do we live — half 
dissevered from the universe, of which we were 
created reciprocating atoms, neither re 
nor returning its joy-inspiring impulses. Thus 

Tintoretto's Pair? ting. 

TIN rORETTO, called by the [1 
the Thunderbolt of Fainting, because of 
. i rapidity of ex- 
:s above his brethren in the faculty 
ol pure imagination. It was he. too, who 
brought to its perfection the poetry of ( 
euro, expressing moods ol passion and emotion 
by brusque lights and luminous half-shadows 
and opaque darkness, as unmistakably as Beeth- 
oven bj contrasted chords. There must be 
some scope for poetrj in the conception, for au 
dacitv in the composition, something in the 
subject which can rouse the prophetic faculty, 
i the artist, or Tintoretto 

to Ills OH 1! alum 

we find thai Tintoretto, in abrupt contrast with 
the most tragic 



end; the 
a luxurious idyl of 
he spirit o 

dise, a tempest of souls, a drift of saints and an- 
gels, " raining," like Lucretian atoms of gold- 
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The Lucca- Kellogg Opera. 

THE great prime donne have come and 
gone. The Germans cry Lucca, the Amer- 
icans Kellogg. They are both right ; 
stars have just left us — the one a great actress, 
the other a great singer. Lucca is the aciress. 
Her dramatic conceptions are perfect; she iden- 
tifies herself with her part thoroughly and abso- 
lutely. She never loses a point, but in every- 
thing, from the most trivial up to the most im- 
portant, her magnificent acting is seen. Won- 
derful is this little creature — full of love, passion 
and sentiment; full of the strong womanly qual- 
ities which made the hopeless Mignon cling to 
her careless master so faithfully, earnestly and 
long, just as a true woman does even against 
nd common sense. We all felt it, and 
cur hearts ached for poor, miserable little Mig- 
non — we never thought of Lucca. So it was 
with all her acting. As for her singing, nature 
has not done as much for her as for .Miss Kel- 
logg. She has a voice of great power, but has 
not good use of it; her trill is grand am 
strength, but is not gracefully executed, nor 
within her control. It is otherwise with Kel- 
logg. Her trill is not as powerful, but man- 
aged perfectly, the gradual crescendos and de- 
crescendos being positively magnificent. As 
regards breath-taking, Lucca exhausts herself 
entirely, and then her deeply-drawn inspirations 
are heard at every corner of the theatre. Kel 
logg has not this fault, but inspires prudently, 
carefully, with the least possible effort and little 
noise. She is a most cautious singer: she prob- 
ably never forgets that .Miss Kellogg is singing, 
that a large audience is listening, and that every 
piece of music must be sung just so. For this 
reason she is a brilliant songstress, and for tile- 
never seems to sing |, v inspiration, but is ever 
herself— grand, magnificent, confident, full of 
the sense of power to rule by song the hearts of 
men, she dispenses her favors gracefully, mod- 
estly. Madame Lucca requires much more vo- 
cal cultivation, while Miss Kellogg should pay 
more attention to acting. Neither seemed ac- 



quainted with the words of the music, but re- 
quired tin id f the prompter, 

whose hoarse whispers were disagreeably loud 
1 i ical. Ii required a most powerful 
imagination to see the noble castle-walls and 
turrets high, the gorgeous palaces, and rich ban- 
queting halls ; but the garden, (?) where 

ling herbs and li, nereis bright 
"I, the dew, of night." 

few miserable, sickly plants standing 
there all friendless and alone, hung their heads 
in very shame at being the instruments to sin h ,i 
fraud ! The stage effects were about as inex- 

l.ime and shabby, contrasting strongly 
with the rich apparel of the performers. As for 
their reception, the fair singers can scan 
plain. They received encores many times dl 

performance, and at the close of the 

of "La 1 avoiita" the Lucca Society 
presented their countrywoman with a pyramidal 
basket filled with'the choicest flowers, and her 

illy worked in geraniums and fuschias. 
During the last at tin "II I'rovatore" Miss Kel- 
he re, ipient <>! a beautiful floral testi- 
monial. It was composed of three baskets of 
flowers rising one above the other to the height 
of seven feet, the centre one containing a bird- 
cage in which was a fine little songster, though 
unlike Miss Neilsoii's, it did not make a show of 
its vocal powers. Just as she had received 
this, another of the same character was handed 
her, with the following address in writing: 

Miss Kellogg — On behalf of thecitizens of 
St. Louis, we have been requested as a commit- 
tee to express to you their appreciation of your 

. is an American artist, and one who, 
throughout the dramatic world, has established 
our national reputation by virtue of your talents 

, second to none in the developmenl of 
native resources in the noblest exemplification 
of lyric drama. Pure, good and true in life, en- 
ergetic, laborious and talented m your profes- 
sion, you have stood upon the drain.' 
of the world, whereon the proudest ever have 
trembled to tread, and before the most critical 
audiences of Europe and America you have 

di ii honors belonging to those who are 
worthy. You represent the American stage in 

rionality or clime. 
It is the o en us which speaks 

Q, and even Revelation tells 
of no other language than music in heaven it- 
self. 

God has stamped the universe with His om- 
nipotent seal of harmony, and all nature re- 
t he decree. So with flow ers, strewn 
upon the bosom of our mother earth by the 
beneficent father, who recognizes all 
present to you this 



ral temple, and leave each bud, flowei 

i the language of a nation, cr 

politan. yet individual in its character ; 






ciation of your great abilities and noble worth 

entertained' by the citizens of St. Louis. 

At the end of the first act of "Don Gio- 
vanni," the last night of the opera, Miss Rel- 
ived a magnificent casket containing a 
gold chain and from this suspended a , 
upon which was engraved the following inscrip- 
tion: "To Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, from 
her many friends and admirers in St. Louis." 
Above her name was elegantly chased a mock- 
ing-bird ; and on the opposite side of the medal 
the coat of arms of the city. Hoi 
Ham made the following presentation speech: 
-On behalf of your many 
friends in the ( ity of St. Louis, I have been re- 
quested to present you with this evidence of 
their resp i lit ttion, The peo- 

ple of St. Louis feel proud that an American 
girl has made herself one of the most eminent 
prime donne in the world, and that sne has uni- 
ted in her bright career all that gives grace and 
dignity to womanhood. In the West— in the 
Western metropolis— it is our ambition to be 

to be first in assisting in the ; i 
the higher civilization. For this cause, if for no 
other, we would tender you, as one of the high- 
est representatives of vocal music living, our 
respect and encouragement, and feel that in so 
doing we are merely discharging a duty. In 
this instance, dear lady, respect is mingled with 
i- regard, not because of the national 
honor reflected by your career, but because of 
the home associations ot your life and the pleas- 
ure your visits have given us. 

The utmost enthusiasm ensued ; the stage be- 
came almost covered with bouquets which fell 
in perfect showers. When quiet was again re- 
stored, the fair cantatrice modestly said : 

I can hardly find words to express my grati- 
tude to my dear friends in St. Louis for the gen- 

and affection. I trust that in the future I shall 
show myself worthy of the confidence herein 
displayed, which will ever remain the most 
pleasing recollection of my present visit to your 
beautiful city. 

Thus has St. Louis shown her appreciation of 
the great American songstress. We have re- 
corded the speeches made and her reply, be- 
cause we wish to ever remember the occasion 
reat honor was paid to merit irrespect- 
ive of nationality; and we have but one thing to 
regret, and that is, that Germany's pride did not 
re, eive the same apparent honor with Miss Kel- 
logg, and that we have not some few words from 
her lips to record and remember. 

ST. LOUIS IJV ART. 



the i.i ble eM ,::- v „, have exerted in behalf of 
in-. We can only say in the 

a in .,11 the jewels 1 can give." 
The flowers may fade, but the sweet perfume 
they exhale to-night, we trust, will ever live as 
a remembrancer in years to come of our appre- 1 



WE are happy to announce that Mr. 
Will. Chase, who left this city for 
Munich last summer, has received for his pro- 
ficiency in antique drawing the bronze prize 
medal. The original diploma reads as follows : 
I'iie Royal Bavarian Academy of Art in Mu- 
nich to its student, Will. Chase : 
We are glad that we are able, by tins, to testi- 
fy to you that the Faculty of the College has 
granted to you the bronze medal, in ai 
edgment of your superb drawing of the an- 
tique. 

M. CARRIFRK, Sec'y of tl 
W. Kaulbach, Director. 
Munich, April 9, 1873. 
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Pianists and Accompanists. 



Til E abilit] to finger well, tin 
time, delicac) of touch, precision, wrist- 

|ii)« -.I, tii mi icss, intelligence, imagination, etc. — 
with these one maybe a pianist, but it by no 
means follows that lie is enabled by these ac- 
quirements to accompany the voice in 
There are man) excellent pianists, who are ut- 
terly ignorant of the art ol ,n 
what is mure stupid, blissfully unconscious of 
their deficiency. Many persons imagine that 10 
play the notes as written upon the Sti 
an accompanist. There never was 
mistake. The accompaniment — except in rare 
cases — should be subordinate to the i 
play in strict time, but in solos, allowing for 
effect, the emotions, and those various devia- 
tions which make song appeal so cm 
universally to the higher nature — the 
of the soul. The majority of concerts have on 

i one of these self constitun 
panists, an individual who plays his part with 
as little reference to the singer as though he did 
not exist — utterly, entirely absorbed in the exe- 
cution of the music before him ; while the dis- 
tressed vocalist is vainly struggling to keep with 
the instrument, or overcome the noise made by 
this energetic automaton — they are usually very 
much so — presiding at the piano. The major- 
ity ol them evidently labor under the mon- 
strous delusion that their performance is the at- 
traction, and not the singer ; and 
rooted is this idea, that they are ii 
suaded out of it. How many singers, more or 
less embarrassed on a lir-i 

cert, signally fail in the rendition of a piece with 
which lli 
want ul a little aid in a trying moment from the 

mist? Usually, if he nut 
note, or gets off the melody, he is allowed to get 

back as bi pa) bu1 

little or no attention to the words, but are guided 
to an extent by i h' lo' , and di- 

ns, etc., placed at regular intervals ova 
'Pi'l) >' n well to one 



verse, but seldom to the others, if, as is fre- 
quently the case, they are placed under the first, 
the sentiment being vastly different. This is 
the experience of most ballad singers; 
and until those who ac< ompany study carefully 
. - as well as the music, think a little 
more ol the singer than of their own perform- 
ance, we may expect good accompanists to re- 

Beethouen Conservatory of Music. 

THE Mercantile Library Hall wi 
pletely packed on the occasion of the 

or) exhibition. The performance on 

is by the Misses Kitty Damn. Ida 
1 1 May Hewitt, was 
happily executed by the young ladies. When 
we noticed the " Ah Che Assorta," by Venza- 
no. on the programme, we were somewhat cu- 
rious tb see the Miss Jennie Garland. She 
stepped upon the St I tble appa- 

rent confidence, and sang with a voice of great 
purity and compass this very difficult composi- 

■ congratulate her upon her success, 
but would suggest a little more study and culti- 
vation before attempting music which 

only to the most cultured musicians. The 
performance of the alegretto movement from 

. 's "Seventh Symphony" was executed 

but speaks little for somebody's judg- 

i empting that which can only be accom 

plished by thorough and accomplished artists. 

vVe can say little tor the duo from " Lucia." 

tbe sang well, from the tact that he 

not onh i ' -ice, but knows how 

to use it. Mr. Doan did tolerably, and might 

have done much better if there had not been an 

evident conspiracy on the part of the orchestra 

CO drown him. The great straining required 

the part of the gentleman to make himself 

heard detracted considerably Irom the effect. 

The -Grand Duo" on two pianos, by the 

I aha Durkee and Bertha Bollman, 
was most perfectly executed, both ladies exhib- 
iting great delicacy and taste in its performance. 
\ erdi's "Emani Qurolami" was most excel- 
lently rendered by Miss l.etitia Fritch. This 
little lady astonished everybody, not only by 
her pure tones, but her great strength and < 

5he lacks cultivation, but posses 
ston ol natural ability. But one thing marred 
the effect of her singing, and that was the attempt 
lo trill, she should refrain from anything of that 

i he "present. The " Concettante,' 
was a neat renditio 
hands oi Masters Enable, Schilling i 
Taussig and Prof. Waldauer. " Colin ch 

dli r," from ' : I »on 

nil. d ever) foot of the large hall, and then 

died away in the sweetest and gentlest of echoes. 
ii h a faultless vocal 
rendition. Ever) tone exhibited the most 
careful and conscientious cultivation; and ii 
much to s.:i\ that a most brilliant fu- 
ture awaits the 'young lady it she i on 

'-. she has the past year. The exhibi- 



tion concluded with an overture, " The Merry 
Wives," performed by the Misses Lizzie Stan- 
ford, Lizzie Simon, Carrie M n 
ter, on two pianos, with ore] 
ment, and reflected creditably upon the young 



Tlie Centenary Church Organ 
Concert. 

THIS concert was certainly one of the most 
successful of the season. Professo 



wold played an overture from " Masanii 

ta in B flat, Mendelssohn, and an allegretto 
movement from Beethoven's " Eighth Sympho 
The rendition of these compositions was 
absolutely perfect. His combinations show 
:ful, conscientious study, while his exquisite 
organ-touch, his perfectly correct interpretation 
of the music with regard to the various effects to 
be produced, prove him an excellent musician 
master of the instrument at which he pre. 
tttempt was made to sing the well- 
known duet in Martha. Mr. Dierkes sang 
pretty well, but his articulation was very poor 
indeed. Mr. Cooper should not have attempt- 
ed the piece at all ; the great effort required in 
singing the high notes produced such a distor- 
tion of the features as to altogether destroy the 
effect of his really good voice. The " Good 
Night," later in the evening, was much better 
rendered, and proved his ability when in a pro- 
per field. " Kathleen Mavourneen," by Mrs. 
Wycoff, was sung as we have seldom heard it. 
The effort was heartily applauded, and the en- 
thusiastic audience would not rest until the lady 
peared and sang, "When the Pale, 
Pale Moon Arose Last Night." This piece 
was more within the range of her voice, and 
rendered with even better effect than " Kath- 
leen." " I Dreamt I was in Heaven," was 
sung by Miss Inghram very creditably, although 
we have heard her in pieces much better adapted 
to her voice. The omission of " Quis est Ho- 
mo " was a disappointment. There are few 
voices in our city possessed of the qualities 
necessary to render, as it should be done, this 
beautiful duet. We expected a musical treat 
from Miss Branson and Mrs. Wycoff, and hope 
soon to hear them render this gem of Rossini's. 
As a substitute, " An Evening Song" was given, 
proving much more for the ladies' voices than 
for the composition. Gounod's " Ave Maria " 
was a little high for Miss Huntington, yet she 
sang the piece quite well, showing her abilities 
best in the middle register. " La Carita " 
might have been greatly improved; the solos 
hi ably given, but the time was poor in 
the quartette, and the expression was sadly 
wanting. There was also an evident uncer- 
taint) throughout the entire piece, which was 
anything but pleasing, If Mr Dierkes would 
place himself in competent hands he would some 
It is painful to see a good 
voice abused as is his. Let him cultivate it- 
learn to use it properly — and then he can sing. 
The quartette, " Midnight Sounds," closed the 
performance, and was an improvement, both in 
time and expression, on the other. 
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Prof. Malmene's Concert. 

Aiative and highly respectable au- 
dience was in attendence at the above 
concert. "Millard's Waiting," was sung very 
creditably by Miss Huntington, as also, " I 
Love My Love." The lady received an encore 
after each piece, and sang in response, " Who's 
at Mv Window" and "Where are Ye Going, 
Sweet Robin ?" The rendition of " Judith," by 
Miss Schumacher, was quite well done, al- 
though the exhibition of less force would have 
been a great improvement. We are inclined 
the belief that the lady would do herself greater 
justice if she sang music confined to her lowe: 
register. Few voices possess the quality, evei 
though they have great compass, to sing tin 
extremes of high and low acceptably. One o 
the secrets of successful singing is the rinding 
the field where our abilities can be used 
best advantage and strictly confining ourselves 
to it. Three compositions of Prof. Malmene's 
were given to the public tor the first time. The 
music is certainly neat, elegant and expressive; 
the arrangement of instruments is almost fault- 
less ; while both compositions and arrangement 
place Prof. Malmene in a new and enviable po- 
sition in musical art. The performance of the 
' ' Serenata " was not what it should have been ; 
the orchestra being miserably out of time dur- 
ing the entire first movement, and the greater 
part ol the second; yet, after this, there was a 
perceptible and gratifying improvement until the 
last. The rendition of Favarger's " Fantasia 
Oberon " was excellently well done by Miss 
Malmene. The execution in every particular 
was given with great delicacy and taste. An 
hearty encore was demanded, when she played 
with her lather a duet from " Trovatore." This 
arrangement is not at all simple, and speaks well 
for the young lady's future. " It Ought Not 
thus to Be," by Mr. Habelmann, was given in 
this gentleman's usual happy manner; while Es- 
ser's exquisite ballad, " Mein Engel," was per- 
fect. The enthusiastic applause following this 
obliged the gentleman to reappear and sing 
" Silent Night." "Thou Art my Dream," by 
Prof. Malmene, with violincello obligato by 
Prof. H. Robyn, was rendered very effectively. 
The Professor, with his rich and highly cultiva- 
ted voice, gave a fine interpretation of this 
sweet song of the great German composer. The 
violincello accompaniment at the hands of 
Prof. Robyn was excellently given, the well 
known proficiency of the gentlemen on this in 
it insuring no other result. 



ing" so sweetly as to leave nc 


tiling to desire; 


and later in the evening, will 


her sister, Miss 


Julia Jacobs, sang a duel, "L 


i Regatta," from 


Gounod. This pleasing due 


called forth a 


well-deserved encore, which w 


is given in "No 


One to Love," with 


. Mr. Gunning- 


ham sang quite acceptably i 


a "Flow, Gently 



Diva," but Mr. Wilson was evidently not cu 
out for a public singer. He is a good teache 
of vocal music, but has not the requisite con 

trol of voice and feature, to be at all pleasin 
to an audience. The performance ot Mb 
Minnie Breidenbach was in every way credit! 
ble to the lady. Mr. Heerig's violin soli 
were pleasantly given, and speak well for hi) 
as an amateur, h was the duty on this occ; 
sion of a pretty well-grown boy to raise an 
lower the top of the piano at stated times. H 
was a stout boy, with large feet, and any amoui 
of very tough shoe-leather encasing them. N 



and, instead of returning as he came, would pass 
ely around it — llie same hem- very annoy- 
ing to those who came to enjoy the music, and 
to see bovs. At the termination of every 
or three pieces that everlasting boy would 
in an appearance, and abruptly dispel the 
•ring echoes of delightful music. We felt 
, and the desire is yet strong within us, to say 
1 earnestness, and with a thankful heart, "a 
:t farewell to that angelic boy." 



s, 



Mr. Wolfsohn's Complimentary 
Concert. 



A L 

1\. s 



attempt t 



esh befon 

it taken place ; 



Professor Meyer's Concert. 

THIS concert was poorly attended, yet the 
audience was appreciative — seeming heart- 
ily pleased with each individual performance. 
Miss Goldsticker sang in her usual happy man- 
ner a cavatina from Lucretia Borgia — "It is bet- 
ter to laugh than be sighing ;" also a Barcarolle, 
which elicited a hearty encore, to which she 
responded with "I've Nothing Else to Do." 
Miss Esther Jacobs rendered Millard's "Wait- 



LA RGE audience assembled on the occa- 
sion of the above concert at the Temple, 
As there was a large number of listeners, sc 
there were many performers, but, we are oblig- 
ed to say, few singers. The Professor himself 
tar of the first magnitude, while the 
perform the fourth act of "11 Trova- 
not only ridiculous, but in very bad 
cularly at this time when the singint 
of the late magnificent opera troupi 
us. Had the entertain 
private residence, it would 
have been different; but the concert was regu- 
larly advertised, and an admission charged of 
one dollar. The singing in ordinary concert of 
select music, and the enacting of operas, are two 
very different ihmgs. People will criticize, and 
amateurs should be politic enough not to at- 
tempt that in public which can only be rendered 
properly by those who make the opera a con- 
stant and life-long study, and then but too fre- 
quently fail of success. When a parly essays to 
cater to the public, it is assumed that he is mas- 
ter to a greater or less degree of his subject; it 
is not understood that he is to attempt, but render 
in a satisfactory manner the performance for 
which he has charged his hearers, and a failure 
to do this is as reprehensible as the bad work of 
any profession or trade, and as universally 
I demned. Of the singers, we take pleasure in 



especially naming the Misses Peake ind Buck- 
ingham. They both sang in 
and, indeed, added to their already well-known 
mutations as leading amateurs of our city. 

TEE MA Y Q UEEJY. 

TERN DALE BENNETT'S beautiful 
cantata was presented during the past 
month in a manner highly creditable to Prof. 
Greswold, as manager, and as is seldom seen in 
local entertainments of this character. The 
principal par^s were sustained by Miss Hunting- 
ton as the May Queen, Miss Inghram as Queen 
ol England, Mr. Smith as the Shepherd, and 
Mr. Dierkes as Robin Hood. The several 
characters were rendered pleasantly— the singing 
being much superior to the acting— such being 
frequently the case with those who make the 
stage a profession. Musically it was a success; 
financially not what it should have been. This 
was no compliment to Prof. Greswold. He has 
been in our city but a short time, yet has already 
done much to raise the standard of musical 
taste ; and an audience, in point of numbers, 
such as greeted him at the presentation of the 
May Queen, we repeat, was no compliment, 
paratively speaking, such as would 
have barely graced an ordinary side-show. The 
une of this gentleman alone, in connection 
th any musical enterprise, should have been 
enough to have drawn full houses. We fear too 
great allowance was made for the merits of the 
piece and performers, and not enough attention 
paid to financial matters. Prof. Creswold's 
late experience will propably deter him from 
entering on anything of the kinTl again for some 
time, and when he does it may be he will be 
better appreciated. 



Eigh School Exhibition at the 
Temple. 

The annual exhibition of the third class of 
the St. Louis High School took place on Friday, 
the 9th of May, at 9 a. m., at the Temple. 

Long before the beginning of the exercises 
the large hall was filled with the friends and 
relatives of the pupils. The High School at 
present numbers about 900 scholars, of which 
over 500 took part in the singing. In the 
neighborhood of 450 were placed in the gal- 
lery — the third class, numbering about seventy, 
on the stage, and the rest (who did not take part 
in the singing) were seated on the north and 
south side of the hall, leaving the body of the 
house for the visitors. The arrangement was a 
good one, and showed the thoughtfulness of the 
principal. 

There were sixteen orations and essavs read 

and delivered, of which some showed consid- 
erable merit — one in particular, " Nothing but 
Leaves," by Miss Fannie B. Griffith. 

Three dramas (French, German and English) 
were well performed. Of the musical part we 
can only say it was superior to any school sing- 
ing we have ever heard, here or elsewhere. 
The compositions — all classical — were sung 
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d understanding ; the differ- 
ent parts were well balanced, each in a good 
I— sopranos, altos, baritones. The 
chorus." Home," by F. Abt, was rendered \ 
ripaniment; there was no w • 

■i aliening of tone, 
ion hardly to be expected of singers of 
rhe ■■ (dona" of Mo/art's Twelfth 
ind -The Heavens Declare," by Beeth- 






trulv 



perfectly. 



If 



irlv 



vas kept 



all 



be performed and 

foi a number of years, no doubt we 

could tin n uerii an choral societies 

German ones; the capacity and talent 

pie; it but 

e right kind of teachers to bring it out 



The folio 



mg \ 



i Fridaj 

s the i. 



I thi 



Temple. 
ical programme: 



THE CIMCINMA TI FESTIVAL. 



Miss JVeilson's Reading- 



T 



iii-.i 



telle. 



led on the cue- 
lady's reading, but 
i tress — a true interpret- 
of humanity — the soul reader of passion, of 
ood, to supply 
„ I ever-constant yearning to see 
dear portrayal of thought, a perfect demon- 
.. nich is of us, with us — our- 
ves. Wehof us acting and 

ii much to change the views of 
. the theatre. She has proved 
i ilss and a lady; she 
■■. made them 
■ ■, and noble woman, a 

■< ovation, the 
merit oi this remarka- 
her reading: 
Her st\ le is peculiar'; 
•tic . Her eh - 

and impulse 

tinman.! 

torm. I ii the rush of 

1< mpest ip|" feeling which 

D nine for rea- 

do but listen and yield. 

result but full 

ne slighl fauh .y rules, but 

ur. d by the grand 

truggling tor 

i '-. soul h hen he wrote. 
■■ 
in . ey, and gives it torm 
Her method 



18 it were laid bare. 



THE late musical feast held 
was a gran , ■ .< h in music — 

reflective of the greater credit on the enterprise 
and energy of the city that inaugurated it. It 
was no half-way affair, but a well-prosecuted, 

iged st ties of con. erts, fir - 
the best solo-singers of the countrj 

tine and well-drilled chorus, with a mag- 
nificent orchestra, and the king of thi 
Theodore Thomas— to lead and stamp his indi- 
viduality upon every performance, this is some- 
thing of which Cincinnati may well feel proud. 
Just think of an immense audience listening 
with the most rapt attention for nearly an hour 
half to the grandest and last of Beetho- 
the "Ninth Symphony." This speaks vol- 
for the musical culture of the listeners, 
we bear m mind that the first three move- 
are entirely instrumental. Of the music 
at the festival, fully nine-tenths was 
severely so, we may say— such as the 
"Dettingen Te Deum," "Orpheus," and -First 
W'alpurges Night." We looked for this in the old 
but, we venture to 
say, until the late festival,' none of us were really 
aware of the musical talent of the country. The 
Boston Jubilee was a feature in musical circles, 
means comparable to this; and Chi. 
cago is about to do something, (?) — we await 
developments. There were many anti-testival- 
ists in Cincinnati just before and at the opening 
of the festival; many coldly indifferent, and kw 
enthusiasts. It took just one concert to dissipate 
Both withstanding it rained more or 
less during the entire week, the hall was con- 
stantly thronged with eager listeners. So thor- 
oughly enthusiastic and delighted were the peo- 
ple that, during the intermission at the last con- 
cert, they resolved themselves into a mass meet- 
ing, and, as a result, decided to hold a similar 
festival annually. 

"Mr. Nichols said it was 
of the tirst Napoleon that wherever one 
soldier could plant a foot bis whole amy should 
n this May Festival Cincinnati had 
"ii the very ste ps of music. 
Mr. Nichols continued, that otiblic gratitude was 
due to Mr. Thomas, [applause] to his 

ipplausej to the chorus which had la 
bored with unequaled perseverance, [applause] 
and to the public whose support had been no- 
ble. [Applause from the chorus.] When Mr. 
Nichols retired loud calls were made for Mr. 
Thomas. He returned smiling, and « 

ered. The audience thought he was 

li i ent, "If I 
could make n speech I would do it gladly, but 1 

[hank you." He 
amid a volley oi ( heers. One of the tributes to 
Mr. Thomas during the evening was a tloral 

great progressive step in music, the initiative 

much good in the future— -not only to art 

alone, but to the community in which it shall 

ough its ever-ennobling and refining 

influence. 



Miss V'iolatla Cu/ri/fe. 

The lair young American prima donna, Vio- 

her arrival there shi . n for the 

poor at Carlsbad, and produced a profound sen- 
sation. She received the highest honors and 
many presents. She will prob 
ca in 1 87.1, when we shall h. 
doing honoi kan lyric artist. 



High Art at Low Prices. 

WE have had a sale of pictures at 

ladders were sold, 
too, while some of the works of art bro 
than they were worth — to th 
them worth more. There has been a 
fined feeling that the credit of the city was 
involved in high pi a 
which had . 

■ of the 
Mercantile Library, and a great mam 
wished thai bid up to 

a very high figure for them. Strangely 
enough, nobody else did this, and though no 
late owner regrets their dereliction, 
the purchasers are to be congratulated, and it is 
pleasant to feel that high art is within the 
reach of the humblest purse. When we say 
high art, we mean art with a foreign label 
tacked to it, art to be mentioned only techni- 
cally, and which abashes criticism by simply 
mentioning the painter's name. If the name is 
unapproachable Dut. ile Flem- 

ish, the picture must be admirable, and its 
merits and its price of the very highest kind. 
Such has hitherto been the rule 111 this country; 
and while we were wondering whether St. Louis 
had failed to attain I • > mdard, 

whether it was leading the way to better 
things, there appeared in the New York pa- 
lccount of a sale that rivaled ours in 
smallness, and we gratefully conclude that 
Dutch and Belgian art is not what the Ameri- 
can public cries for. We are asked to believe 
that an artist who is capable of spelling his 
name G-y-s-e-1-e-n-c-k-x-s, can only obtain forty 
dollars for his picture, on which he probably 
worked all day, while the inevitable Van, who 
on this occasion was called Van Lumputten, 
after putting his whole soul into an effort, 
called simply " Chickens," must have been lit- 
-11 as figuratively knocked down 
when he brought the round sum of $& A Van 
Lumputten for $S ! We seem to hear I 
connoisseur who pre e mourn- 

ing over the degeneracy of American art, and 
remarking, as he hands down the gem (painted 
by the dozen with the frames in the contract), 
that hereafter - dog-theap " is an obsoli 
ami "hen-cheap" will express the lowest notch 
oi prices 

We repeat that we congratulate the pur- 
chasers, and we rejoice to see foreign art thus 
popularized. True, it may drive the American 
artists out of the market, tor w ho would pen- 
Mr. Meeker his price lor a" Live Oak," Or a bit 
of bayou scenery, come the 

oi a real Gresylinckxs for forty dol- 
fars, or a \ an Den Hurler for eight? But no 
matter lor that ; let 

West, or else change their names, and mean- 
while let us welcome the foreigners, from whom 
we can squeeze tweni < tlorem, 

and then buy them at eight dollars apiece, if 
for less. — St Louis <Jiobe.. 
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